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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines issues related to off-campus 
instructional sites for Virginia's public colleges and universities. Until 
the late 1980s, the State Council of Higher Education provided oversight for 
the off-campus instructional activities of public institutions of higher 
education. Until the mid-1990s, the Council remained interested in 
"instruction" more than sites for off-campus instruction. Since July 1997, 
separate and specific polices and procedures related to off-campus sites and 
campuses have been contained within the Council's broader policies and 
procedures related to public institutions ' organizational changes. In 2002, 
it came, to light that some institutions were operating off-campus sites 
without Council approval, or even knowledge. This has caused the Council to 
take a closer look at off-campus offerings. The State Council of Higher 
Education does not approve academic programs on a site-by-site basis, and any 
academic program approved by the Council may be offered off-campus. In 
addition, it is noted that neither the Code of Virginia nor the policies of 
the State Council of Higher Education restricts public colleges and 
universities to geographic service regions. To subject public institutions to 
additional regulations of off-campus sites would restrict the ability of 
institutions to offer program and burden the Council. Current efforts at the 
state level to impose regulation on state-funded off-campus activities and 
sites are likely to contribute to even more privately funded sites for public 
institutions. (SLD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Issues related to off-campus instruction — and to the sites at which such instruction is 
provided— by Virginia’s public colleges and universities have been addressed at the 
state level since at least 1965. 

Until the late 1980s, the State Council of Higher Education provided oversight for public 
institutions’ off-campus for-credit instructional activities; the state’s six Regional 
Consortia for Continuing Higher Education coordinated the off-campus sites at which 
these activities (and non-credit activities) were offered. 

• Even after the elimination of the regional consortia in the late 1980s, the 
Council’s focus continued to center primarily on off-campus instruction rather 
than on off-campus sites (most off-campus instruction was conducted in “free 
use” or leased space) and on scrutiny of outcomes (learning) rather than on 
inputs (faculty qualifications, facilities, support services, financial and 
administrative support). 

• In revisions to the Council’s policies and procedures for approval of public 
institutions’ organizational changes in 1989 and 1991, language was added 
indicating that proposals for new off-campus instructional sites should be 
submitted to the Council as organizational changes. 



Public institutions’ off-campus instructional sites emerged as an issue separate from 
instruction for the Council in 1996. 

• Following an initial disapproval and an ultimate approval-upon-appeal by the 
Council for Blue Ridge Community College to establish an off-campus 
instructional site in Harrisonburg, SCHEV staff was directed to review Council’s 
policies and procedures for approving new off-campus operations. 

• Since July 1997, separate and specific policies and procedures related to off- 
campus sites and campuses have been contained within the Council’s broader 
policies and procedures related to public institutions’ organizational changes. 
These guidelines have been grounded in relevant sections of the Code of 
Virginia and the Appropriation Act. As the Appropriation Act has been amended, 
Council’s policies and procedures have been revised. 



In 2002, upon being informed of a further revision to the section of the Appropriation Act 
related to off-campus instructional sites, chief academic officers from several public 
colleges and universities expressed surprise that such language existed at all. 

• This revelation gave SCHEV staff reason to believe that institutions were 
operating sites without Council approval (or even notification). A survey of off- 
campus instructional sites was initiated (see Appendix A: Survey of Sites and 
Programs at Public Colleges and Universities) to identify all such locations. 
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• This revelation — coupled with the need both to incorporate the new Appropriation 
Act language into Council’s guidelines and to provide a baseline of information to 
inform state-level discussions regarding off-campus instructional sites — led 
SCHEV staff to undertake this report as well. 

Over the past year, elected and appointed officials, their constituents, and even 
some colleges and universities have raised concerns regarding public institutions’ 
off-campus activities. Often these concerns blur distinctions between the actual 
sites and the instructional activities provided at these sites. 

• The State Council of Higher Education does not approve academic programs 
(or the courses contained therein) on a site-by-site basis. Any academic 
program approved by the Council may be offered off-campus. This fact, 
coupled with public institutions lack of awareness about, and/or unwillingness 
to fulfill, their responsibility to seek Council approval of off-campus 
instructional sites, has contributed to the perception by some that 
“proliferation” and/or “unnecessary duplication” of programs and/or sites, as 
well as “unnecessary competition" between public institutions, is occurring. 

o An attempt to regulate every academic course provided beyond the 
grounds of public institutions’ main campuses would overwhelm the 
Council and its staff and would impede the ability of public institutions 
to respond to the immediate needs of their communities (especially in 
terms of teacher recertification activities). 

o Moreover, an attempt to regulate every off-campus instructional site 
utilized by public institutions — including those sites used for less than 
one semester and/or privately funded — would also overwhelm the 
Council and its staff and would restrict public institutions’ ability to be 
responsive, entrepreneurial, and/or accessible. 

• Neither the Code of Virginia nor the policies of the State Council of Higher 
Education restricts public colleges and universities to geographic service 
regions. In the absence of the long-eliminated regional consortia and in the 
presence of Council’s 10-year focus on off-campus sites, public institutions’ 
instructional activities (on campus and off) have been a matter of self- 
governance related to their institutional missions (which are subject to Council 
approval). If a public college or university in Virginia expresses its mission in 
terms of access and/or service to the Commonwealth, the nation, and/or the 
world, then it is not overstepping its mission if it seeks Council approval to 
offer instruction beyond its campus, its city or region, or the borders of the 
state and/or country. 

o An attempt to impose formal or informal geographic service regions 
upon Virginia’s public colleges and universities would be a highly 
difficult task to achieve at this time. Such a mandate would have been 
more timely when the regional consortia were being eliminated; such a 
mandate today would infringe upon the missions of many public 
colleges and universities. 
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o An attempt to substantially restrict public institutions’ off-campus sites 
(and thus off-campus activities) would significantly impede the ability of 
these colleges and universities to: (1) provide access to students in 
geographic areas that lack sufficient educational opportunities; (2) 
provide access to students in geographic areas where the populations 
of potential students exceed the capacities of local institutions; (3) 
provide access for the 38,000 additional students projected by the 
Council’s “Systemwide Strategic Plan” to seek higher education in 
Virginia over the next decade; (4) provide education, training, and 
workforce development to meet the changing and immediate needs of 
business and industry in specific geographic areas; and (5) become 
more “entrepreneurial” as has been urged in recent years and as is 
increasingly necessary given budgetary reductions (activities at off- 
campus sites are often financially self-supporting and can be sources 
of surplus revenue for institutions). 



The Commonwealth will face significant challenges in the near and long term if public 
colleges and universities are forced to close currently operating off-campus instructional 
sites — regardless of whether these sites were approved by the State Council, the 
General Assembly, the State Board of Community Colleges, or none of the above. 

• These sites often yield surplus revenues that are used to supplement other 
academic activities (on- and off-campus); to restrict such revenues would be to 
further restrict public institutions’ abilities to provide higher education in these 
budgetary-challenging times. 

• Over the next decade, approximately 38,000 more students than are currently 
enrolled are forecast to seek higher education in Virginia; to restrict the sites at 
which these students might enroll would be to further restrict the abilities of the 
Commonwealth’s system of higher education to accommodate these potential 
students. 

With increasing frequency, public colleges and universities are turning to private 
sources of funding and/or to partnerships with pivate organizations to support their 
academic activities — especially off-campus academic activities and sites. Current 
efforts at the state level to impose regulation on state-funded off-campus activities and 
sites are likely to contribute to even more privately-funded sites for public institutions. 
The Commonwealth should be mindful of the growing blurring of the definition of public 
higher education. 
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OFF-CAMPUS INSTRUCTIONAL SITES: 

An Overview of the Issue in Virginia Public Higher Education 



INTRODUCTION 



The Issue of Off-Campus Instructional Sites 

The concerns expressed in Virginia regarding public colleges’ and universities’ 
off-campus instructional sites in the year 2002 echoed similar concerns expressed 
almost four decades earlier. In between, this issue evolved from a focus on instruction 
to an intermingled focus on instruction and sites, then to a more site-specific focus, then 
to a more methodology-based focus on delivery, and then finally, back to sites 
specifically. Along this rather wnding and interesting developmental progression, the 
definitions of “off-campus instructional sites” as well as the definition of “sites subject to 
Council review” also changed and evolved. 

This Report 

This report chronicles this evolutionary process and the changing foci and 
definitions therein. First, a detailed “Background” section traces the history of the issue 
of Virginia institutions’ off-campus instructional activities and sites from its origins in the 
extension activities of the early 1900s to its manifestation in an instructional-delivery 
focus at the end of the Twentieth Century. The second section, “Recent Developments, 
Issues and Challenges,” presents not only the immediate past and present of the issue, 
but also the current factors and influences fueling the renewed state-level interest in 
these sites. The “Conclusions” section scrutinizes various means of approaching this 
issue, both now and in the future, and provides assessment — and future implications — 
of seven strategies that either have been suggested, are being suggested at this time, 
or are likely to be suggested as state -level approaches for addressing this complex and 
far-reaching topic. 



BACKGROUND 



The Early History of Off-Campus Activities. 1914-1979 

Until the late 1970s, state-level interest in public institutions’ off-campus activities 
centered much more on issues related to instruction than on those related to the sites at 
which such activities occurred. Even as off-campus instructional sites became more 
prominent issues in the 1980s and early 1990s, instructional activities at these sites 
continued to be the dominant concern of the General Assembly and the State Council of 
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Higher Education. Between 1914 and 1979, off-campus activities emerged and evolved 
across the Commonwealth. This section of this report documents many of the key 
events and outcomes of this period, while also setting the stage for the modern period 
(1980-2000) detailed in the section that follows. 

The Rise of Extension Services . The early history of Virginia colleges’ and 
universities' off-campus instructional activities is the history of these institutions’ 
extension activities and public service missions. Off-campus extension activities were 
differentiated as “cooperative extension” or “general (or university) extension.” 
Cooperative extension services (generally in agriculture, natural resources, home 
economics, and 4-H clubs) have been offered in Virginia since the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (hereafter referred to as Virginia Tech) became active in this area following the 
enactment of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 . General (or university) extension services 
usually entailed formal instruction and coursework. Although any institution of higher 
education could conduct general extension, cooperative extension was associated 
specifically with the mission of the land-grant universities. 

General (or university) extension services involving coursework offered for 
academic credit appear to have begun in Virginia in 1919. During that year, the 
University of Virginia (hereafter referred to as UVA) conducted a credit course for a 
group of teachers in Staunton, and the College of William and Mary (hereafter referred 
to as W&M) offered extension courses in Richmond, Norfolk and Newport News. By 
1965, IVA had established off-campus “extension centers” (defined as sites where 
instruction was offered on a continuous basis with an ongoing, on-site administrative 
presence) in Abingdon, Norfolk, Martinsville, Arlington, Richmond, Roanoke, Wallops 
Island, Lynchburg, Madison and Waynesboro-Staunton. In many instances, these 
centers were primarily field offices serving a large geographic area. 

In 1966, involvement in for-credit extension activities expanded significantly for 
Virginia Tech when the General Assembly established the Extension Division at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. That year, Virginia Tech began offering graduate courses for 
academic credit at Dulles International Airport and at several other locations throughout 
the state, including the NASA Langley Research Center, the Naval Weapons Laboratory 
at Dahlgren, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke and South Boston. (In 1980, the 
administration of Virginia Tech’s off-campus instructional activities was transferred from 
the Extension Division to the Graduate School.) 

Prior to 1970, Virginia State College (now Virginia State University; VSU) was the 
only other public institution with extensive off-campus, for-credit, instructional activities. 
In 1920, Virginia State became Virginia’s second land-grant college and, beginning in 
1921 , began offering credit courses off-campus at locations throughout the state. 

The Evolution of Extension Services . Between 1962 and 1976, a total of 12 
branch campuses/colleges or extension centers became separate (independent from 
their parent institutions) public institutions. Of these 12 institutions, five are four-year 
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institutions (Christopher Newport, George Mason, Norfolk State, Old Dominion and 
Virginia Commonwealth) and seven are community colleges (Central Virginia, Dabney 
S. Lancaster, Danville, Eastern Shore, Patrick Henry, Virginia Western and Wytheville). 
In addition, Clinch Valley College was established as a branch college of UVA in 1954 
and continues as such today as UVA-Wise; and, William and Mary’s extension center in 
Petersburg became a branch college called Richard Bland College in 1960 and 
continues today under the control of the W&M Board of Visitors as Virginia’s only public 
junior college. In total, more than one-third of Virginia’s current public colleges 
and universities began as off-campus instructional sites. 

In 1964 the General Assembly passed a resolution, Senate Joint Resolution No. 
30, authorizing the governor to appoint a Higher Education Study Commission and 
directing that Commission “to undertake a comprehensive study and review of higher 
education, to be used as a basis for effective long-range planning as to objectives, 
needs, and resources of public and private higher education in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia.” 1 The Higher Education Study Commission’s results included the finding that, 
during the 1964-65 academic year, Virginia’s institutions of higher education 
offered 2,750 for-credit courses at off-campus sites. Of these credit courses, 1,482 
were offered at “extension centers” (sites where instruction was offered on a 
continuous basis with an ongoing, on-site administrative presence) and the remaining 
1,268 at 125 other off-campus sites across the Commonwealth. Of the 1,268 for- 
credit courses offered at sites other than extension centers, all except 46 were offered 
by UVA, VSU and W&M. The remaining 46 courses were offered by Old Dominion 
College (now ODU), Richmond Professional Institute (now VCU), and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (now Virginia Tech). 2 

Overall, the Commission found that increased enrollments, the vastly increased 
number of courses being offered in locations throughout the state, and the number of 
institutions involved in off-campus for-credit instruction created the potential for 
unnecessary duplication and waste. The Commission made two significant 
recommendations: first, the establishment of a state system of community colleges; 
and second, the coordinated development of extension and related services under the 
State Council of Higher Education for Virginia (which had been created in 1956). To 
assist SCHEV in carrying out the second recommendation, the Commission called for 
the establishment of an Extension and Public Service Advisory Committee. 3 

Based on these recommendations, the 1966 General Assembly assigned to 
SCHEV the responsibility for coordinating all extension offerings by Virginia’s state- 
supported institutions and called for the establishment of an Extension and Public 
Service Advisory Committee. (In 1973, this committee was renamed the Continuing 
Education Advisory Committee.) The early work of SCHEV staff and the advisory 



1 Higher Education Study Commission, Extension Services. Television Instruction, and Research 
in Virginia’s Institutions of Higher Education . Staff Report No. 7 (Richmond, 1965), p. ii. 

2 Ibid, dps. 11-12. 

3 Ibid, pps. 76-77. 

3 
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committee was primarily data collection and analysis. Beginning in 1967, the Council 
published a report entitled Extension Offerings and Enrollment . In the 1970-71 
academic year, the extension offerings and enrollment statistics were incorporated into 
a new publication, Resident and Extension Enrollment . 

Legislative Activity in the Early 1970s . During the 1970s, the General 
Assembly took several actions relating to continuing education, including some that 
modified the portion of the Code of Virginia containing SCHEV’s responsibilities for the 
coordination of off-campus instruction. During the 1970 session, Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 29 directed the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council (VLAC) to study 
continuing education in the Commonwealth “to (1) determine accurately the 
components of Virginia’s future educational needs that can be most economically and 
effectively satisfied by continuing education; and (2) determine the organization, policies 
and methods most suitable and economical for satisfying such needs; and (3) 
recommend the legislative and executive actions necessary to implement the above 
findings.” 4 

The VLAC report contained two principal recommendations. One called on the 
public colleges and universities to direct more attention, effort, and emphasis to 
continuing education programs, with an ultimate goal that continuing education 
eventually be afforded support and prestige equal to that of conventional education 
programs. Particular attention was to be given to: (1) coordinating continuing education 
efforts with regular (for-credit) degree programs to ensure comparable standards of 
quality; (2) replacing extension offerings with degree programs requiring little or no 
residency; and (3) offering programs that responded to the specific needs of the 
communities in which they were offered. 

The second significant VLAC recommendation called for SCHEV to establish 
regional coordinating committees, charged with the responsibility of coordinating 
educational needs in each region. Each coordinating committee was to ensure that 
continuing education programs in its region were as economical as possible and were 
consistent with standards of high quality, with no duplication of programs and with full 
use of existing facilities. Cooperative programs were to be encouraged, as was the 
transfer of credit from one institution to another. 5 

Following the VLAC report, in 1970 the State Council of Higher Education 
created seven regional “councils” to assist in the coordination of the continuing 
education activities of Virginia’s public institutions. Although these “councils” promoted 
greater communication among the various institutions, the desired coordination of 
continuing education activities was not achieved. As a result, the 1972 General 
Assembly passed two resolutions directly related to the coordination of continuing 



4 Continuing Education: Report of the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council to the Governor and 
the General Assembly of Virginia (Richmond, 1970), p. 2. 

5 m p. 5. 

4 
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education and the recommendations of the VLAC report: Senate Joint Resolution No. 
44 and Senate Joint Resolution No. 67. 

The first resolution (No. 44) urged SCHEV and the public colleges and 
universities to heed the first recommendation of the 1970 VLAC report (see above). 
The second resolution (No. 67) called for the immediate establishment of “a consortium 
or cooperative center for continuing education with main offices at George Mason 
University [and] under the aegis of George Mason University.” The consortium or 
center at GMU was “to serve as a model for further joint programs in other areas of the 
State.” The Northern Virginia Consortium and five other regional consortia for 
continuing education eventually replaced the seven regional coordinating councils 
established in 1970. 

The Regional Consortia for Continuing Higher Education . “A State Plan for 
Regional Consortia for Continuing Higher Education,” the product of a joint effort by the 
public institutions and SCHEV staff, was approved by the Council in October 1972. The 
State Plan had as its primary objective the provision of “adequate opportunities for the 
continuing education of the adult population of the Commonwealth with maximum 
economy compatible with the maintenance of quality and with optimum utilization of the 
facilities and the expertise of the various state-supported institutions of higher 
education.” The state was to be divided into six regions along planning-district lines, 
with each region containing a consortium of institutions including at least one 
community college and one senior institution and with a senior public institution serving 
as the focal (or host) institution. These consortia were intended to provide a framework 
through which all of a region’s institutions— public and private-could cooperate in 
coordinating all continuing education offerings within that region. During the following 
legislative session, the 1973 General Assembly passed House Bill 1054 (which became 
part of Section 23-9.10 of the Code of Virginia) authorizing SCHEV to establish regional 
consortia in all areas of the state and specifying the composition and major duties of 
these consortia. 

A total of six consortia-the Capital, Central, Northern, Tidewater, Valley and 
Western Regional Consortium for Continuing Higher Education-were established. The 
number of member institutions ranged from five (Capital and Northern) to 15 (Western). 
As had been mandated, all consortia included both community college and senior- 
institution members. Only two of the consortia (Capital and Valley) contained no 
private-institution members. Because the 1973 legislation had also mandated that each 
consortium must have in its membership all public institutions offering “significant” off- 
campus coursework within its region, UVA and Virginia Tech were members of all but 
one (Capital) consortium. 

The State Council of Hgher Education approved a new “Policy Statement on 
Continuing Higher Education Regional Consortia” in 1975. This statement directed 
each consortium to “develop a comprehensive plan for providing continuing education 
credit courses and programs for its citizens using the resources of the resident 
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